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IDEALISM AND THE DISSOCIATION OF PERSONALITY 


MONG the major difficulties which idealistic monism encounters 

in its attempts to conceive the whole world as immanent in a 
universal mind, must be reckoned (1) what may be called the im- 
perviousness of minds, which seem capable of communicating with 
each other only by elaborate codes of signalling and the employment 
of material machinery, and (2) the very unsatisfactory character of 
the relations between the subordinate minds which are supposed to 
be included in the same universal consciousness. There appears, in- 
deed, to exist a very great contrast between the internal contents of 
the alleged universal mind and the contents of a typically sane human 
mind. In a sane human mind the contents of its consciousness exist 
harmoniously together; they are not independent of, nor hostile to, 
each other; they succeed or even supplant each other without a pang, 
in a rational and agreeable way; even where there is what is meta- 
phorically called a mental ‘struggle,’ the process is not painful to 
the contents, but if to any one, to the mind as a whole which feels 
the struggle and the distress. If, on the other hand, we conceive 
ourselves as thoughts of a universal mind, what a chaos we must 
think that mind to be! How strangely dissevered into units which 
seem independent and shut up in themselves! How strange that 
each of its thoughts should fight for its own hand with so little re- 
gard for the rest, and fight so furiously! How strange, in short, 
upon this hypothesis that the world should appear as it does to us! 
On the face of the apparent facts, therefore, it can not be denied 
that the assertions of idealistic monism are not plausible. The world 
on the face of it looks like the outcome of a rough-and-tumble tussle 
between a plurality of constituents, like a coming together and 
battle-ground of a heterogeneous multitude of beings. It seems, in a 
word, essentially pluralistic in character. And if, nevertheless, we 
insist on forcing on it a monistic interpretation, does it not seem as 
though that monism could only be earried through on the lowest 
plane, on which existences really seem to be continuous, viz., as ex- 
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tended bodies in space? In other words, must not our monism be 
materialistic rather than idealistic? The ideal union of existences 
in an all-embracing mind seems a sheer craving which no amount of 
dialectical ingenuity can assimilate to the facts, and no metaphysiec 
ean a priori bridge the gulf between them and this demand. 

There are, however, so many to whom the idealistic form of 
monism forms a faith which satisfies their spiritual needs that it 
should be doing them a real service to aid them in thinking out their 
fundamental conception more clearly than they have themselves 
hitherto succeeded in doing: and so it will not, I trust, be thought 
impertinent, even in one who does not share their view, to point out 
that there is much more to be said in favor of idealistic monism than 
its advocates appear as yet to have discovered. The fact, however, 
is that if only idealists will consent to appeal to experience and 
empirical evidence, modern psychology puts at their disposal analo- 
gies which can remove most of the difficulties which embarrass them. 

I. The imperviousness and mutual exclusiveness of individual 
minds may be conceived and explained by an extended use of the 
conception of the threshold of consciousness. It is, of course, well 
known that this is variable, that, e. g., the raising of the limen which 
accompanies intense mental concentration thrusts into subconscious- 
ness a multitude of processes which normally are conscious. On the 
other hand, much that normally goes on in the organism without 
consciousness, or full consciousness, may become conscious by an 
abnormal lowering of the threshold. There is nothing absurd, there- 
fore, in the idea that we might become conscious again of every func- 
tion of the body, say, of the circulation of the blood, of the growth 
of every hair, of the life of every cell. Indeed, the only reason that 
seems to explain why we are not now so conscious would seem to be 
that no useful end would be served thereby, and that it is teleolog- 
ically necessary to restrict consciousness to those processes which can 
not yet be handed over with impunity and advantage to a material 
mechanism. 

Now it is clearly quite easy to push this conception one step fur- 
ther, and to conceive individual minds as arising from the raising 
of the threshold in a larger mind, in which, though apparently dis- 
connected, they would really all be continuously connected below 
the limen, so that on lowering it their continuity would again display 
itself, and mental processes could pass directly from one mind to 
another. Particular minds, therefore, would be separate and cut 
oft from each other only in their visible or supraliminal parts, much 
as a row of islands may really be the tops of a submerged mountain 
chain, and would become continuous if the water-level were suffi- 
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ciently lowered. Or to use a more dynamic analogue, they might be 
likened to the pseudopodia which an ameeba puts forth and withdraws 
in the course of its vital funetion. Empirically this subliminal unity 
of mind might be expected to show itself in the direct transmission of 
ideas from one mind to another, of ideas, moreover, that would spring 
up casually, mysteriously and vaguely in a mind in which they do 
not seem to originate. Now this is on the whole the character of the 
alleged phenomena of ‘telepathy,’ and if idealistic monists really 
want to convince men of the plausibility of their ideas they could 
adopt no more effective policy than that of establishing the reality 
of telepathy on an irrefragable basis. 

Abnormal psychology, moreover, yields further enlightenments. 
No one can read Dr. Morton Prince’s fascinating book on the ‘ Disso- 
ciation of a Personality’ without being dazzled by the light thrown 
on the nature of personality by the tribulations of the ‘Beauchamp’ 
family. Here were, B. f., ‘the Saint’; B. III., ‘ Sally’; and B. IV., 
‘the Idiot’ (not to mention the minor characters), all apparently 
complete beings with expressions, beliefs, tastes, preferences, ete., of 
their own, so diverse and distinctive that no one who had once dis- 
criminated them could doubt which of them was at any time mani- 
festing through the organism they shared in common. And yet they 
were all included in a larger self, which was sometimes aware of 
them, and through which knowledge occasionally passed from one to 
the other. ‘The Saint’ and ‘the Idiot’ were shown to be nothing 
but products of the dissociation of ‘the original Miss Beauchamp,’ 
who, when she was recalled into existence by the astute manipula- 
tions of Dr. Prince and put together again, remembered the careers 
of both and recognized them as morbid states of herself. In the 
relations between ‘Sally’ and ‘the real Miss Beauchamp’ the common 
ground lay apparently still deeper, and the restoration of the latter 
did not mean the reabsorption of the former, but only her suppres- 
sion ; still it may fairly be assumed that their common relation to the 
same body must indicate the existence of a plane on which (if it 
could be reached) ‘Sally’ and ‘the real Miss Beauehamp’ would be 
unified, and would coalesce into a single being. It was thereby 
shown that a large amount of superficial diversity and dissociation 
might coexist with a substantial unity beneath the surface. The 
several ‘Miss Beauchamps’ were to all appearance independent per- 
sonages, variously cognitive of each other, hating, loving, despising, 
pitying, fearing, fighting each other, capable of combining together 
or opposing each other, and so enjoying their troubled life that most 
of them were determined to maintain their existence and resented 
the restoration of ‘the real Miss Beauchamp’ as their own extinction. 
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The amusing history of their contentions reads ‘very much like that 
of a very disorderly girls’ school, and we can hardly flatter ourselves 
that the case is too abnormal to have any application to ourselves, 
when we see that our normal life plainly exhibits the beginnings of 
similar dissociations of personality in us, e. g., in dreams. 

The great philosophic lesson of the case is, however, this, that the 
unity of a common substance only constitutes a very partial and im- 
perfect community of interests, and is no sort of guarantee of har- 
mony in the operations and aspirations of the personalities that pos- 
sess it. 

II. If now we apply this lesson to the universe, it is clear that we 
have only to multiply indefinitely the phenomena presented by this 
remarkable case to get an exact representation of the cosmic situation 
as conceived by idealistic monism. On this theory all existences 
would be secondary personalities of the one absolute, differing in- 
finitely in their contents, character and capacity, and capable of 
coexistence and concurrent manifestation to a much greater extent 
than were the members of the Beauchamp family, in which this 
power was possessed only by ‘Sally.’ We should accordingly all be 
the ‘Idiots, ‘Saints’ and ‘Sallies’ of the universal Beauchamp family 
which had been engendered by the ‘dissociation’ of the absolute. 
This might not be altogether pleasing to all of us (especially to those 
who, like the writer, would seem to have been predestined to be 
among the ‘Sallies’ of the absolute); but the idea itself would be 
quite conceivable and free from theoretical objection. 

Indeed, it would throw light upon a number of theoretic prob- 
lems. If discordance of contents is no bar to unity of substance, 
the extraordinary jumble of conflicting existences, which the world 
appears to exhibit, would become intelligible, and would cease to be 
a cogent argument in favor of pluralism. The disappearance, again, 
of personalities at death might merely portend that they were tem- 
porarily driven off the scene like ‘B. I.’ or ‘B. IV.,’ when the other, 
or ‘Sally,’ controlled the organism, ‘dead,’ that is, in the sense of 
unaware of what was going on and unable to manifest, but yet 
capable of reappearing and resuming the thread of their interrupted 
life after ‘losing time.’ And so support might here be found for 
the doctrines of palingenesia and of a cyclic recurrence of events in 
an unchanging absolute. 

Again, it would become possible to explain the nature and to 
define the date of ‘creation’ better than hitherto. The ‘creation of 
the world’ would mean essentially the great event of the ‘dissocia- 
tion’ of the original ‘one’ into a ‘many,’ and would be comparable 
with the catastrophe which broke up ‘the original Miss Beauchamp’ 
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in 1893. In the absolute’s case the date itself could not, of course, 
be fixed with such precision, but the date of the creation (or, per- 
haps, rather ‘emanation’) of the world might be defined as the date 
at which its present ‘dissociation’ set in. This change itself it 
would hardly be possible, and would certainly not be necessary, to 
regard as an intelligible event. For we should be absolved from the 
duty of trying to explain it by the fact that ex hypothesi it was the 
dissociation of the rational repose of the one. 

As regards that one again, some very pretty problems would 
arise, €. g., aS to whether it continued to exist subliminally, able and 
willing to recover its unity and to reabsorb the world, or whether its 
existence was really suspended, pending the restoration of its unity 
and the reabsorption of the many, or whether its ‘dissociation’ into 
a plurality of related beings was to be regarded as a final and irrep- 
arable act entailing the permanence of the plural world thus gen- 
erated. The last alternative no doubt would be that most directly 
indicated by the analogy of the ‘Beauchamp’ case. For Miss Beau- 
champ could hardly have recovered her unity without the interven- 
tion (from the outside) of Dr. Morton Prince. But in the world’s 
ease nothing analogous would seem to be conceivable. As by defini- 
tion the absolute is the totality of things, it can never be exposed to 
outside stimulation, and therefore can not, it would seem, reunite 
itself under curative suggestions from without. 

The same conclusion results from a comparison of this conception 
of the relation of the one and the many with the very interesting 
anticipation of it which may be found in Mainlinder’s ‘Philosophie 
der Erlésung.’ Mainlander very acutely pointed out that in order 
to explain the unity of the universe it was quite superfluous to 
assume a still existing one. It was quite enough to ascribe to the 
many a common origin, a common descent from the one. Being a 
pessimist, he further suggested, therefore, that the one had com- 
mitted suicide, and by so doing dissolved itself into a many, who, 
sharing in its original impulse, were also slowly dying out, so that 
the aimless misery of existence would in the end be terminated by a 
universal death. By substituting, however, the notion of a ‘disso- 
ciation’ of the one for that of its ‘suicide,’ it is possible not only to 
adduce a definite psychological analogy but also to render the process 
more intelligible and to safeguard the continuance of the world. 
Altogether, therefore, the vexed problem of the one and the many, 
the puzzle of how to conceive the reality of either without implicitly 
negating that of the other, seems to be brought several steps nearer 
to an intelligible solution by these empirical analogies. 

Not that, of course, these conceptions would entail no drawbacks. 
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It is a little startling, e. g., to have to think of the absolute as mor-. 
bidly dissociated, or even as downright mad. But a really resolute 
monist would not allow himself to be staggered by such inferences. 
For (1) the objection to a mad absolute is only an ethical prejudice. 
And he would have read Mr. Bradley to little purpose,’ if he had 
not learnt that ethical prejudices go for very little in the realm of 
high metaphysics, that the moral point of view must not be made 
absolute, and that to make it so would be the death of the metaphysie 
of the absolute. The fact, therefore, that to our human thinking a 
dissociated absolute would be mad, would only prove the limitations 
of our finite intelligence and should not derogate from its infinite 
perfection. Moreover, (2) if the absolute is to inelude the whole of 
a world which contains madness, it is clear that, anyhow, it must, in 
a sense, be mad. The appearance, that is, which is judged by us to 
be madness must be essential to the absolute’s perfection. All that 
the analogy suggested does is to ascribe a somewhat higher degree 
of reality to the madness in the absolute. 

Less stalwart monists no doubt may be a little dismayed by these 
implications of their creed, and even disposed to develop scruples 
as to whether, when pursued into details, its superiority over plural- 
ism is quite so pronounced as they had imagined; but in metaphysics 
at least we must never scruple to be consistent, nor timorously hesi- 
tate to follow an argument whithersoever it leads. It must, there- 
fore, be insisted on that idealistic monism is a perfectly thinkable, 
if not exactly an alluring, theory. Hence even a disbeliever in it 
may display a certain intellectual sympathy with it by helping to 
work out its real meaning more clearly than its advocates have hith- 
erto succeeded in doing, or the public in understanding. 

F. C. 8. ScHILLER. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





THE GENESIS OF IDEALS 


I 


HE ideal too frequently in discussion is an ignis fatuus. The 

reason for this is that, being a complex idea which, through 

repetition, has become familiar to ear and tongue, we mistake this 

familiarity for intelligent understanding, and presuppose a common 
1See ‘ Appearance and Reality,’ Ch. 25. 

*If in this paper we speak more frequently with reference to moral ideals, 

it is because these are most frequently called in question, not because the posi- 


tion for which we argue would fail of illustration in other departments where 
ideals are functional. 
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meaning where, in fact, we have little more than incompatible sense 
experiences, fused with vague emotional reactions which color the 
discourse as long as it continues. So little, as a rule, do we demand 
of ourselves in the way of clear and distinct ideas when we are con- 
cerned with the problem of life! It is only a particular application 
of the same presumption that we know without inquiring, that we 
find illustrated, in regard to this same class of problems, by two char- 
acteristic attitudes that, for convenience, we may call, respectively, the 
naturalistic and the theological. With both it is a question of where 
the ideal is to be affirmed; neither raises the previous question of 
what an ideal is. With the one, the ideal has an objective character, an 
existence outside the individual consciousness, to which the individual 
consciousness may progressively approach, but which it may not 
comprehend. To know it, to bring it within terms of a scientific 
definition, according to this view, would endanger its ideal character 
and destroy its value as a moral foree. With the other, the ideal 
must find its place within the experience of those in whom it is 
operative, but then it is no longer an ideal, but just a bit of the 
common experience of common men. On this view, the only im- 
provement is self-improvement. Between these two accounts we are 
left to face a dilemma somewhat significant of the moral situation 
of the day. For if the ideal is objective, in the sense acknowledged 
by both, it is incapable of affecting the life of men; if it is subjective, 
it is no longer an ideal. The naturalistic and the theological inter- 
pretations cancel each other, for, according to the former, the organ- 
izing factor of life may be moral, but it is not ideal; according to the 
latter, it is ideal, but can not be moral. 

The method that underlies each of these views, however different 
their standpoints, is the same. Each undertakes to construe life 
from an abstract point of departure; the one taking it as a series 
of facts to be described, the other regarding it as a plastie con- 
tinuum to be moulded and shaped. Neither of these attitudes is ade- 
quate. Life is not a series of facts any more than a series of im- 
pressions. It is, in some sense, both. Hence when we come to con- 
sider the subject of ideals, we find that, to do justice to each of the 
views referred to, we are driven to the conerete facts of experience, 
to life as it manifests itself in the complex relationships defined by 
our intercourse with one another in the various interests of the 
family, the business, the society, ete.* But the recognition of this 

? With the distinction suggested in this paragraph may be compared Bald- 
win’s ‘Autonomy’ and ‘ Heteronomy’ (‘Social and Ethical Interpretations,’ 
pp. 251, 252). 

* This statement is intended to apply to both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical interests, in each of which advancement is marked by the ability to give 
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implies more than a compromise between the naturalistic and the 
theological attitudes of mind; it requires the substitution of a scien- 
tific temper and method, and a reconstruction of the problem itself. 
Only a careful and exact study of the facts of life can solve the ques- 
tions that life itself suggests. We are led, consequently, to a consid- 
eration of the relationships in and through which the ideal both is 
and undergoes development. These relationships are, of course, 
those that are designated, broadly, as social. An accurate social 
psychology must underlie any adequate philosophy of the social 
relations. 
II 


We have pointed out in another connection that imitation is the 
instrument, par excellence, of social organization.’ This, we main- 
tained, is true whether we have regard to the conformities or to the 
variations that are characteristic of every normal social group. 
Through it both conservation and development are brought about. 
We revert to the position here because it is opposed, in some of its 
features, to the view of Baldwin, and because it is fundamental to the 
exposition of the concept of the ideal. To refer briefly to Baldwin’s 
statement, he holds that ‘the reign of imitative feeling and impulse, 
whether it be by instinct or by suggestion, would make possible only 
the form of organization in which fixed habit is all, and in which no 
accommodation, movement, progress, would take place.’® That imi- 
tation works, by instinct and by suggestion, toward the fixation of 
habit, there is no reason to dispute, but that it does only this, espe- 
cially when the statement is taken to exclude ‘accommodation,’ may 
be regarded an open question. Unless there were adaptation to 
another or others within the social organization, that is, without ‘ac- 
commodation,’ there would be nothing corresponding to what, in the 
place referred to, we have called ‘conformity,’ and what Baldwin 
means by ‘fixed habit.’ By habit as a social phenomenon must be 
understood the common modes of behavior which have or have ac- 
quired the standing of conventions. Every society is directly inter- 
ested in maintaining a conventional morality—if, indeed, this not a 
pleonasm—and, therefore, in putting a premium on certain habits. 
Accommodation, consequently, must be looked upon as tending to the 
the data under consideration an ideal reconstruction. In the broadest sense, 
the entire history of human progress lies at the foundation of the science of 
the ideal. 

*The term ‘ scientific,’ as used here, is intentionally broader than the term 
‘naturalistic’ It is an interesting petitio principii that makes them 
synonymous. 

5 This JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 405 ff. 

** Social and Ethical Interpretations,’ p. 489. 
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permanency of the social group through the emphasis it gives to a 
selected set of motor reactions. 

But this should not be taken to mean that accommodation leaves 
ne room within the group for variety and change. It may be, as 
Baldwin holds, that the term covers a broader range of fact in which 
difference is a characteristic feature. Social situations are never—or 
rarely—simple, and require, for their practical solution, modifica- 
tions of the conventional forms of behavior. We have to learn, as 
we say, to accommodate ourselves to new conditions. And they are, 
of course, the novel situations that emphasize the limitations of imi- 
tation. But the fact to be noted is that there are no novel situations, 
any more than there are conventional ones, which are only and wholly 
resolvable on the basis of imitation.?. The repetition of old relations 
without points of novelty, and the presentation of new ones without 
points of similarity, are equally incapable of arousing psychological 
attitudes of any social significance. In the former ease, we should 
have such a complete mechanization of the required reactions that 
their social value for the subject himself would be reduced to zero; in 
the other, a complete arrest of mental movement. But of the two con- 
ditions, the latter is the more vitally important. For here we have 
theoretically the situation of any given subject at the beginning of 
his psychophysiological existence. He is, in view of the undiscovered 
social world around him, merely a potentiality ; but a potentiality in 
this sense is more dynamically momentous than an actualized mind 
which has exhausted the possibilities, either in whole or in part, of 
life. The first reaction of such a subject can not be called imitative, 
however near to or far from those actions it may be which, for suffi- 
cient reason, deserve that name. It can not be on Baldwin’s theory, 
because ‘thoughts’ are the proper material of social organization ;° it 
ean not be on our own, because imitation is always a reproductive 
affair.® But if imitation is to work in the interests of social organiza- 
tion by its incorporation of thought material, it may be well to ask 
how, if not through the development of the imitative process, the 
subject comes to think at all. Either, it would seem, imitation is 
the instrument of both difference and likeness, or the subject from 
the start must be capable of thought. In the one ease, you have an 
explanation; in the other, you have none. 

The discussion up to this point has served to emphasize the im- 
portance of difference in social life, and to raise the question whether 
we need a new principle, other than imitation, to account for this 
feature of organized society. The problem is, must we assume 

"Compare what was said on the limitation of imitation in our former paper. 

°Op. cit., p. 487. 

*This JournaL, Vol. III., p. 404. 
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‘thought,’ because we need it in explanation of the facts, or is not 
‘thought’ itself a product of the essentially social character of mental 
evolution? In support of the latter view, we shall indicate how, as 
it seems to us, the process of social differentiation, conceivably, may 
take place, and, at the same time, maintain that it is, genetically, 
through the conflict of feeling-impulses that thought gets its specific 
determination. 

The primary problem for every subject, from the social point of 
view, may be said to consist in the acquisition of ability to live in 
harmony with every other subject within the limits set by the group 
which is alike the source of the life of each. This tendency to con- 
formity may be looked at in two ways. Either, it is the impulse to 
do what others do; or, it is the impulse to do what others do in like 
circumstances. In the former case, we have an example of unim- 
peded suggestibility; in the latter, suggestibility is working under 
limitations. Mob action, according to Baldwin, is a typical instance 
of the first.1° The illustration, we think, is unfortunate. We are 
not concerned in this place with the author’s theory of mob action. 
What, rather, we wish to indicate is that, granting the inflammable 
suggestibility of the crowd, the important consideration for social 
psychology is a statement of the conditions under which the entire 
set of organized social sanctions which determine the normal life of 
societies become, suddenly or the reverse, inoperative, and give rise 
to a situation in which there is abnormal homogeneity of function. 
We can understand why Baldwin, with this illustration in mind, 
should find it impossible, on the basis of unimpeded suggestibility, to 
account for that differentiation which characterizes social life, and 
should have recourse to ‘thought’ as the principle he requires. But 
collective irrationality is not a normal condition, although individual 
irrationality, as perhaps mob action sufficiently testifies, is. It does 
not follow, therefore, that because you can not find in imitation, as 
this principle is illustrated in the mob, a principle of differentiation, 
that it is not to be found in the same principle as it operates under 
the usual conditions that surround the human infant. In the ease 
of children suggestibility of the type under consideration is a normal 
condition. For who has not seen the child leave off doing one thing 
after another because his associates, or those who occupied with him 
the same social situation, were doing these several different things? 
The importance of this will be illustrated below. For the present it 
is sufficient to state that, from the genetic standpoint, unimpeded 
suggestibility or instinctive imitation is an elementary condition of 
social organization, and it does not differ except in regard to the 


Op. cit., p. 235 ff. 
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number and complexity of the factors and relations involved from all 
other forms of suggestion or imitation whatsoever. How imitation 
is brought under limitations, and thus a higher, more rational form 
of activity is made possible, we shall endeavor to show, in part, in 
the next section. 


III 


Turning now to a consideration of social growth which, as we 
hold, requires the presence of ideal factors tending to modify the 
social structure through individual action, we may mention two 
typical stages of the way ideals are evolved in and through the in- 
creasing complexity of the relations involved in the social experience 
of the race. In the first, we are concerned wholly with the single 
group; in the second, with contrasts between groups. In regard 
to the former, the most characteristic thing is the points of varying 
emphasis which the social environment comes to have for the single 
subject. We may make this statement more explicit by referring 
to the fact that while the group as a whole maintains itself with 
relative consistency, the relationships between one member and an- 
other, as these are determined by the group as a whole, are seldom 
identical and constantly changing. It is a thing to be remarked 
concerning the human family that we are born into a society which 
because of its complexity not only permits, but favors an indefinite 
variety of behavior. There are forms of social organization, for ex- 
ample, the state, which are comparatively simple, and where the 
relations sustained are not of the problematical nature of those which 
are defined by the home. From the standpoint of genetic psychol- 
ogy, it is significant that the home presents the freest opportunity 
for the exercise of the motive tendencies of the child. It is not 
merely that the child needs a field for the expression of his con- 
genital tendencies through which he comes to be aware of his likeness 
to others, but also that through his own self-activity others come to 
be defined in terms of his subjective satisfactions. The environment 
receives emphatic significance at those points which are connected 
with the painful and pleasurable flow of the subject’s conscious life. 
The variety of the experience which the complexity of the home 
makes possible is important, not mainly because of its variety, but 
because variety is a condition which most surely mediates those con- 
flicts out of which the distinctively ideal qualities are developed. It 
is the most efficient moral force because, through the number and 
character of the relations it involves, it is the direct means of gen- 
erating within the consciousness of each of its members a number of 
conflicting impulses through the resolution of which each one gains 
for himself a ‘soul.’ 
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The bearing of these statements upon the problem of the ideal 
may be made clear by an illustration. The child, we will say, has 
learned to behave in definite ways under the recurrent conditions of 
his life: he is bathed, eats, plays, sleeps, ete. These are his mechan- 
ized habits; they are, as such, the results of unhindered imitation. 
There is here no question of ideal factors. The imitation that is the 
foundation of this relatively simple existence must be brought under 
some sort of limitation before any higher development can take place. 
This may, conceivably, be brought about when some other person 
than the one who customarily performs that service for the child 
undertakes, let us say, to put him to bed. Then he is ‘naughty’: he 
eries, kicks, fights, ete. The whole experience is important for the 
child, however disagreeable it may be for the innocent (sic) cause of 
it all. Translated into terms of social psychology, the child is the 
subject of two conflicting courses of feeling leading out to incom- 
patible lines of action which inhibit each other. The inhibition 
operates to heighten the feeling-impulses which, after awhile, break 
bounds and overflow in any available motor channels. To specify 
more definitely, there is, as we conceive it, a contrast between a pre- 
sented content B—the person who is doing the unusual thing—and 
a represented content a—the person who usually does what is now 
being done—mediated through the act of undressing, ete.—-xryz. 
What is getting done—axyz—calls up the image of A—a—which 
fails to get verified in the child’s experience through the presence 
of B. Or, to put it another way, and at the same time to emphasize 
another aspect of the case, B arouses the expectation pqr. which fails 
to get realized through the substitution of xyz. But xyz calls up a, 
and thereby throws into conflict, by the meaning each has come to 
have in experience, two previously emphasized points of the environ- 
ment A and B. These, as we understand, are the conditions under 
which on the basis of imitation both intellectual and moral develop- 
ment normally takes place. Intellectually, the problem means that 
the judgments of value, B is pgr and A is xyz, must give place to 
a higher synthesis through which pqr and xyz may both serve as 
predicates qualifying the same subject B. Morally, the same situa- 
tion may be interpreted as one of allowing, through growth in mental 
faculty, an ideal element—a—to serve as a reconstructive factor in 
behavior in the given relation B—pgqr.. 

We have the same general situation when, instead of the rela- 
tively changing attributes which may serve as qualifications of a 
given object, we consider the relations which, in the nature of the 
ease, are not interchangeable. The characteristic feature of the 
home more narrowly conceived is that it is the center of a system of 
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relations that in their nature involve the principle of identity-dif- 
ference which, as we have remarked, is the principle of intellectual 
and moral growth. To the same extent, this is not true of any other 
social group. The fundamental relationships that are defined by 
the home are always correlatives. Hence, parent-child, brother 
(sister)-brother (sister), uncle (aunt)-nephew (niece), ete. Each 
of these pairs of terms may, of course, be read the other way; each 
term of the relation implies the other. But the parent-child rela- 
tion is determinative throughout. An identity of blood relationship 
underlies all the differences mediated by the home. Now these obvi- 
ous facts condition not only what each member of the family— 
whether we take a narrower or broader view of the term—may do, 
but also, as we saw in the other case, what it is possible for each one 
to think. Thinking, that is to say, is determined for all members of 
the family by the particular relationship which for the time being 
is operative. But, as we saw above, every other term is potentially 
functional at the same time, and at any moment may become opera- 
tive—ideally—in modifying the customary behavior in any given 
relation. This is seen even in so fundamental a relation as that 
between parent and child. This relation is interpreted aright only 
when it stands for authority on the one side and obedience on the 
other. The brother (sister)-brother (sister) relation, and every other 
relation based on more remote kinship, place their subjects more 
nearly on a footing of equality. The give-and-take in these cases is 
not nearly so well prescribed as in the parent-child relation. In the 
latter, restrictions as to behavior are obvious, whatever their sane- 
tions or methods of enforcement. We thus have two general groups 
within the one family life which play back and forth on one ‘another 
in the consciousness of the child, and which, through the process of 
adjustment, secure the intellectual and moral development of their 
subject. The relative freedom of the one tends to limit the necessity 
of the other until, through the discipline of experience and the 
growth in intellectual discernment, the parent-child relation, as we 
started with it, is changed into the best type of human companion- 
ship. But all this comes about through actual relationships oper- 
ating in an ideal way to modify the permanent relationship on which 
the home is founded."? 

After what has been said, few words will suffice to show that 
education through ideals, already begun within the home, is con- 
tinued, on similar lines, when the home is no longer the only sphere 


“It is hardly necessary to say that the influence works in the other direc- 
tion as well. Thus, the parent-child relation in respect to the other relations 
prevents equality degenerating into contempt by securing mutual respect. 
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for the exercise of one’s activity. Instead now of the different 
values that come to be attached to the several parts of the same en- 
vironment, we have different groups, qua groups, arousing conscious 
conflicts which, as we have seen, is the general condition of the 
growth of their subject in intellectual and moral ability. The point 
of importance, therefore, is to see how there come to be differentiated 
groups which may act in an ideal way in the interests of a freer life. 
Genetically considered, the home is the parent of every other group 
of a definitely social character. This is due to the fact that, essen- 
tially, the home can be adequately defined only through relations 
that are correlatives. The limitation involved in this makes it im- 
possible, within the same group, for the child to occupy any other 
place than that which is determined by the coexistent parenthood 
of other members of the home. The child can not change place 
with its parents. The child relation, however, is not, in itself, in- 
compatible with the parent relation, but to become consistent with 
it, it requires a new sphere for its legitimate exercise.** The prin- 
ciple involved in this particular case is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. The farther we get from the original center in this multipli- 
cation of group on group, the more specialized do the relations which 
their members sustain to one another become. The interests of one 
group over against another become more and more exclusive. The 
fact, therefore, is as we now know it, that the same person is at once 
child, parent, brother, neighbor, ete. The importance of the fact in 
its bearing on ideals is that these existent conditions, which because 
they are so familiar seldom arouse inquiry, implicitly state the prob- 
lems the solution of which determines the character and extent of 
one’s human development. From the intellectual standpoint, the 
problem is, how these various predicates can be made consistent 
within the unity of the same consciousness; from the moral point 
of view, it is how conduct in these several relations can be brought 
into the form of a reconstructive ideal, and thus serve as an implicit 
principle of social and ethical development. 


IV 


In so far as the previous discussion enables us to do so, we shall 
state, in this section, the question of ideals in some of its positive 
aspects. Only a word or two, however, can be offered on the points 
of greater importance. The ideal, in the first place, implies some 
form of transcendence. We began our consideration of this subject 

“Tt has always seemed unnatural to the writer for a young man to hang 


up his hat in the home of his newly wedded wife, or vice versa, a custom which 
because it is quite common is not for that reason justified. 
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by referring to the fact that it was this characteristic of ideals that 
determined the naturalistic and theological estimate of ideals. We 
may now point out that it is a too rigid interpretation of what tran- 
scendence may mean that prevents a recognition of the degree of 
truth in each of these views. In this connection, it is pertinent to 
call to mind the distinction drawn by Kant between the transcendent 
and the transcendental, and to remark that transcendence, which 
may be held in the meaning of either or both of the senses indicated 
by Kant, is now commonly used to signify what, in the usage of that 
thinker, only the first one stood for. It is in this way, for example, 
that the theological writer speaks of God—the Ideal—as a Being 
who is metaphysically transcendent. He has Being in and for 
himself. The naturalistic reaction against this mode of conceiving 
the problems of life and mind insensibly leads the positivist to ap- 
proximate, if not to adopt, the transcendental view of ideals and in 
doing so to banish them from the sphere of determinate knowledge. 
No doubt objections might be urged against the former view, but it 
has the merit of being clearly conceived and stated. Objections also 
might be urged against the other view if only it would take the 
pains to think itself into consistency and express itself unambigu- 
ously. The transcendental view is acceptable to naturalism because 
it gives ideals a subjective interpretation, but what stern denial 
should we hear of their instrumental function when this is affirmed 
to extend not only to ethics and religion but to science as well! But 
it is to a transcendental view of ideals that the course of our dis- 
cussion directly leads. In making this statement we have in mind 
the importance of affirming of ideals, what the study of their genesis 
serves to emphasize, that they are elements of experience which lie 
beyond the limits of any present experience. The difficulty, at this 
point, is to see how that which is no part of the present system of 
facts can have any relation to the way in which the present system 
undergoes development. Yet, with an equal show of reason, it might 
be asked how any given group of facts could become something 
which, at the present moment, it is not wnless part of what it really 
is somehow lay beyond what it now shows itself to be. The problem 
of ideals, consequently, presents itself as an antinomy which, as we 
have endeavored to show, gets its solution in the concrete experience 
of the race. In experience, the contrast is not so sharp as our logical 
modes of thinking would seem to indicate. For there, the fact which 
the term transcendence is intended to denote is this: the ideal is a 
term which gets applied at different times to different experiences 
to indicate the way in which they are related to the complex of facts 
that constitutes a given situation. This is what we mean by the 
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phrase, ‘experience is a guide to future action.” When we are called 
upon to act, the organized habits of a lifetime, in the form of an 
ideal of conduct, provide the key to what we ought to do in the given 
instanee. So it is in the world of thought. The body of organized 
knowledge determines the solution we find for every new problem. 
Hence it is that thought and conduct are ideal constructions. But 
this they could not be unless the ideal transcended the limitations 
by which the theoretical and practical problems are alike made de- 
terminate.’® ; 

A second characteristic of ideals may now be indicated. It fol- 
lows from the nature of the ideal as a relation within the total com- 
plex of facts by which our problems are determined and solved that 
it is some part of a conscious experience. And yet we said just now 
that it falls outside of, that is to say, transcends, the actual experi- 
ence. The two positions are not contradictory. For it may be 
pointed out that there is more in experience than is allowed when 
we have an exclusive regard for the data which define the problem 
as such. (The span of consciousness is wider than that part of it 
which at any time is focal.) From the standpoint of naturalism, 
the idea could have no functional value, it could be only a content of 
consciousness, and hence Hume, for example, does not hesitate to 
speak of ‘impressions of memory.”* Now it is the analytic method 
that leads one to emphasize the importance of a doctrine of elements. 
There is no need to undervalue the truth of this standpoint. But is 
there not danger of overestimating it? This seems to be the case 
when the argument in regard to ideals is made to run as follows: 
All contents of consciousness, directly or indirectly, are impressions. 
Ideals, you say, are contents which appear in the form of ideas. But 
ideas are, indirectly, sensations. Therefore ideals are not essentially 
different from sensations. Show me, then, the impression from 
which your ideal is derived, and we ean talk understandingly about 
it. But, we reply, we can not talk, understandingly or otherwise, 
about an ideal on any such terms; for the moment it is transmuted 
into impressions, it is no longer ideal, and as long as it remains ideal, 
it is, ex hypothesi, incomprehensible. We may, however, without 
adding to the doctrine of experience another set of factors, in the 
Kantian fashion, in the form of ready-made principles of under- 
standing and reason, maintain the ideal as a content of experience 


%In this paper we are confined to the epistemological aspect of ideals. 
If it is of any interest, the writer is willing to confess his belief in their meta- 
physical validity. 

* Treatise, Bk. I., Pt. III., sec. 5. It should be remarked, however, 
that Hume’s epistemology depends upon ideas of both memory and imagination, 
as the organizing principles of knowledge. 
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and still hold to the transcendental view of the nature of ideals. For 
‘the problem is to see how that which is within experience can at the 
same time transcend experience in such a way as to provide the 
ground of possibility for a positive metaphysic of experience. But 
leaving the transcendent character of ideals aside, it is in order to 
point out that, as contents, ideals are always present along with the 
perceptual data which are the terms in which our problems are de- 
fined. In order to illustrate how this can be, let us suggest that 
every logical definition and all scientific classification are possible 
only on the supposition that-the position we are stating is true. 
Underlying both these methods of knowledge there is a mental 
process which validates the judgments to which each conducts, and 
which may be expressed in the general form, ‘This is that.” Now, 
the only question we are concerned with, from the present point of 
view, is, what is the ‘that’? What, in consciousness, is it that this 
term denotes? In the logical definition, it is the ‘genus’ through 
which the ‘this,’ whatever it may be, becomes specified. Definition 
is a process of specification, as the text-books say, per genus et dif- 
ferentiam. The ‘that,’ in the other case, is the class, the group of 
things which has the same general characteristics. However, this 
only affirms that we know the particular through the general. It 
does not tell us whence we get the general, or what the general is. 
As our study has led us to see, the general, whether it be simple or 
complex, is always an idea. The perceptual, as such, is never more 
than particular, and in this feature it is related to the general as the 
impression is to the idea.’® 

The third characteristic of ideals is found in their function. The 
transcendency of ideals is due to the fact that they are contents 
which are qualitatively distinct from the presented material of con- 
sciousness. This difference is indicated by the term—idea—which 
is used to describe this class of contents. But while all ideas possess 
the two characteristics named, not all ideas are ideals. It is for this 
reason that they may be neglected in favor of a rigidly naturalistic 
explanation of experience in those cases where they are, as we say, 
mere ideas. It is only when ideas function in the organization of 
experience that we have the right to speak of them as ideals. Ideals 
are ideas which, arising in the course of experience, are modified by 
the experience to which they give coherence. They are not tech- 
nically causes and, in the nature of the case, can never become causes. 
They are factors of consciousness which are instrumental to the end 
of realizing hitherto unique situations. Now that ideas have this 


% On the relation of the general to the particular, see the remarks of H. 
Poincaré, ‘La Valeur de la Science,’ p. 142. 
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function, the whole body of our knowledge, both theoretical and 
practical, certifies. No less in science, properly so-called, than in 
ethies, esthetics and religion, is illustration of this fact to be found. 
Let the idea of measurement, for example, take possession of the 
human mind as a criterion of that knowledge which it is allowable 
to call scientific, and then we consider everything as potentially 
measurable, and without further ado deny the term knowledge 
(scientia) to whatever either does not or can not submit to 
methods of quantitative determination. What has been quantified is 
knowledge; everything that falls outside is, at best, subject to fur- 
ther investigation, and if, in the end, anything remains there is no 
name for it but illusion. We are not concerned with the adequacy 
of this position; it is mentioned merely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. The idea of measurement, as it figures in modern science, is 
an ideal not merely because it is an idea, but because it is an idea 
that has become functional in the organization of those groups of 
experience in which the particular sciences are more directly inter- 
ested. It is not otherwise with the anthropological sciences. When, 
for example, we are required to conform our behavior to the acknowl- 
edged standard of our class we do so, not because we must, but be- 
cause there is, at the time, no other ideal which is operating in the 
interest of variation. We obey, that is to say, because the law in 
the case supplies us with an ideal through which it is possible to 
harmonize experience. But what need of further illustration? The 
truth is that knowledge, whatever the several forms it may take, is 
made possible by the ideals which are developed on the basis of ex- 
perience, and which, through the widening and deepening of the 
experience they make available, are themselvs brought to complete 
development in the theoretical and practical progress of the race. 

The more important points of the discussion may be briefly sum- 
marized : 

1. The conditions under which the human infant normally exists 
are sufficient to determine his growth in mental faculty so that from 
being imitative and non-moral, he becomes a rational and moral 
member of society. 

2. The principle of becoming in this process of socialization is the 
ideal. 

3. The ideal, we have said, is at once the product of experience 
and the organizing center of all knowledge and conduct. 

4. The ideal because it is an idea is a transcendental element 
of experience which, as we believe, is not without a transcendent 
character. 
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5. The essential quality of ideals is found in this functional 
relation to the individuality of experience. By means of the ideal, 
experience is transmuted into knowledge. 

ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 

OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Myths of Plato. J. A. Srewart. London: The Macmillan Co. 

1905. Pp. vi + 532. 

Professor J. A. Stewart has made a useful book by collecting, trans- 
leting, and illustrating with copious extracts from the literature of 
mysticism and folk-lore the ‘myths of Plato” His somewhat desultory 
and rhapsodical Introduction may be read with interest by everybody, 
and with sympathy by those who experience the special quality of 
‘transcendental feeling’ which Plato’s poetry and eloquence awaken in a 
scholarly and cultured but not,wholly critical mind. More austere and 
hard-headed (or hearted) censors will have their reserves. We may cheer- 
fully concede that Plato’s myths are ‘ poetry’ without feeling that our 
sense of their beauty is quickened by Professor Stewart’s random quota- 
tion of poems whose only associating link is the quoter’s enthusiasm. 
The ‘ Tale of Er’ thrills Mr. Stewart, and so, he tells us, does the twenty- 
fifth sonnet of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ or Wordsworth’s ‘ Duddon,’ or Tennyson’s 
‘Row us out from Desenzano,’ or Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ or Whitman’s ‘ When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.’ I share all these thrills save the 
last, but except as thrills they do not resemble one another or my feeling 
for Plato’s myths. 

If we abandon ourselves to feeling, all feelings are in a sense the 
same. But such emotional expansion is not necessarily ‘ transcendental’ 
in any but a Pickwickian or ecstatic sense, nor is it genetically or actually 
always a persistence of the ‘dream consciousness.’ Still less can these 
vague terms be applied to such conscious and clearly defined workmanship 
as the Platonic myths. 

Plato stirs emotion, but he never abandons himself to it or wishes us 
to do so; and nothing can be less Platonic than the proclamation of the 
hegemony of sentiment and intuition over clear-eyed reason. It may be 
‘good that man should thus be made to feel in his heart how small a 
part of him his head is,’ but this was not Plato’s purpose. The Tenny- 
sonian heart that stands up in wrath and answers ‘I have felt’ would 
be bidden by Plato to know its place midway between the head and the 
liver. It is the second, not the first. Plato uses the rhetoric of mysticism 
and Orphism to commend convictions which he cherishes or believes 
salutary for mankind. But the pretensions of the individual mystic he 
always treats with irony and contempt. The inspiration of the poet or 
the seer, even when conceded for the argument’s sake, is always subject 
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to the interpretations of the reason. The lower soul does not, as Plotinus 
says and Mr. Stewart seems to say, ‘ comprehend in silence the secret plan 
of the universe as it is and convey it in vision to the reason.’ The rela- 
tion is precisely the reverse. Reason, the ‘Timaeus’ humorously tells 
us, guides the unreasoning appetitive soul by picture language of phan- 
tasms painted on the polished mirror of the liver. 

The Platonic myths, then, are not ‘survivals of the dream conscious- 
ness,’ nor ‘ revelations of something new and strange,’ nor the ‘.inrush of 
a vast experience.’ They are conscious artistic allegories partly symbol- 
izing truths eleswhere established by dialectic, partly depicting proba- 
bilities which reason can not verify in their picturesque detail. 

The distinction between myth and allegory so much labored by Pro- 
fessor Stewart resembles that which some writers attempt to establish be- 
tween fancy and imagination, or between genius and talent. Such terms 
are convenient rhetorical synonyms for ‘higher’ and ‘lower,’ but they 
do not admit of definition except by a skillful dialectician in a particular 
context. A spontaneous outgrowth of the popular, an organic creation 
of the artistic imagination, we may dignify as a myth. If the 
didacticism is over explicit, the ‘lesson’ too trivial, the detail imperfectly 
fused or shaped in the forge of imagination, we degrade it to the rank 
of allegory. 

Plato’s tales are myths in that they deal with the supreme interests 
of the soul and their artistic form and unity is the creation of ‘ genius.’ 
They are allegories in that their intentions are minutely predetermined 
by conscious thought, and the detail of the symbolism is as clean-cut 
and precise as that of Dante. 

No sharp distinction can be drawn between prolonged metaphors that 
pass into allegories as the divided line, the mutinous crew, the cave in the 
‘Republic,’ the myth of the ‘ Politicus’ devised to illustrate a point in 
the argument and relieve the strain of continuous dialectic, the myth of 
the ‘ Phedrus’ embodying the Platonic psychology, and the eschatological 
myths of the ‘ Phedo,’ the ‘ Gorgias’ and the ‘ Republic’ which confirm the 
faith in or proof of immortality, paint to the imagination details ‘some- 
thing like which must be true,’ and allegorize sometimes humorously 
many characteristic minor Platonic ethical judgments. 

Mr. Stewart is aware of all this, but still pursues the will-o’-the-wisp 
of an absolute distinction: “The myth is distinguished once for all by 
weight and ring from allegory” (p. 15). “The mark of a true myth is 
that it sets forth the a priori elements in man’s experience” (p. 221). 
The Platonic myth ‘awakens and regulates transcendental feeling’ (p. 
45). The separate figures of the Spanish Chapel frescoes he tells us are 
allegorical, ‘but the whole picture is a myth.” In the ‘ Phedrus’ the 
chariot itself is allegorical, its ‘Path through the Heavens is mythic.’ 

As Thackeray’s ‘ Bulwig’ would put it, ‘ respect everything that begins 
with a capital letter.’ 

The upshot of it all is that Mr. Stewart prefers the word ‘myth’ when 
his own feelings are deeply stirred or when the embodied doctrine is not 
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a special dogma of the writer but one of the Kantian ‘Ideas of Reason.’ 

These Kantian ideas play a large part in Mr. Stewart’s interpretation 
of Plato. He admits, I am pleased to note, that the distinction between 
ideas of the reason and categories or concepts of the understanding is not 
explicit in Plato. But he believes that we shall do well to keep it in mind 
as we read. This simply means that Mr. Stewart himself enjoys Plato 
most through Kantian spectacles. 

The actual justification of the comparison is slight. Plato never said 
with Kant that God and immortality can not be proved. But he was 
probably not quite satisfied with his demonstration of immortality, and 
he lets us see in the ‘ Laws’ that he regards a plausible proof of God’s 
existence as an indispensable support to legislation and public morality. 
He never distinguished ideas of reason from concepts-of the understand- 
ing, and the distinction is incompatible with the theory of ideas rightly 
interpreted. Unlike Kant, he completed his demonstration of the moral 
government of the world before resorting to the supernatural ‘ sanction.’ 
The third Kantian idea, that of ‘freedom,’ he never discussed at all in the 
modern sense of the problem. Our author’s Kantian analogies, then, 
have little historical justification, and will probably tend to confuse 
rather than to help the student. 

Mr. Stewart’s extensive use of illustrations drawn from folk-lore and 
primitive literature is in harmony with the prevailing fashion, and his 
quotations from the ‘ Kalevala,’ the nursery tales of the Zulus, the legends 
of the Maoris, the British Museum Bestiary, and the ‘ Orphic’ writings 
undoubtedly add to the interest of his pages. I can only record my 
conviction that the student will derive from his book an exaggerated 
notion of the significance of these things for Plato. Some of the mo- 
tives of Platonic myths are doubtless widely diffused in folk-lore, and 
their origin is a legitimate topic of anthropological conjecture. The 
imagery and sentiment of Orphism appealed strongly to Plato’s imagina- 
tion. But all this was merely the material which the artist and thinker 
employed with conscious literary skill for his own purposes and the 
exposition of his own meanings. To interpret these purposes and mean- 
ings from his own text is to understand Plato. 

There is space for but a few words on some points of detail. and on 
the translation. On page 348 Mr. Stewart quotes with approval Masson’s 
suggestion that commentators have missed the humor of Milton’s Latin 
poem on the Platonic idea (as conceived by Aristotle) and have wrongly 
supposed Milton himself to be censuring Plato. But the conceit that 
Plato, who banished poets, was logically bound to banish himself as the 
greatest inventor of them all was a commonplace in antiquity, and is 
repeated by Milton in his ‘ Areopagitica.’ 

On page 393 he seems to interpret the Aristotelian xa0dpars as a ‘ flash 
of transcendental feeling. Mr. Stewart himself may take the ‘ purging’ 
of the emotions by poetry in that sense, but he is, of course, aware that 
this is not Aristotle’s meaning. 

The statement on page 3, that the comparison of Socrates in the 
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‘Meno’ to the numbing torpedo may refer to mesmerism is utterly 
fantastic. 

The comparison of the ‘Phado’ myth with the topography of Dante 
is most interesting, but the suggestion, page 110, that the upper world 
of the ‘Phedo’ may have been localized at the Antipodes like Dante’s 
Mount of Purgatory is plainly wrong. It was the entire outer surface 
of the atmosphere. ; 

On page 267 the third substance of the soul in the ‘ psychogonia’ is 
not the ‘ Unity of Apperception,’ but the ‘mixed being’ of the ‘ Sophist.’ 

It is impossible to identify the pillar of light in the myth of Er with 
the spindle of necessity (p. 102). The statement that Plato makes free- 
dom consist in esse, not in operari, attributes to him an idea of Spinoza, 
Kant and Schopenhauer wholly foreign to his thought. 

The translation is excellently executed in the pseudoarchaic, Biblical, 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ style, which is distasteful to many critics, but which 
on the whole is better suited to the myths than is the easy colloquialism 
of Jowett. It is substantially correct. A few errors may be noted. 
On page 215, ‘ Protag,’ 320 D for ‘ compounding them of earth and of fire, 
and of whatsoever is made by the mingling of fire and earth’ we should 
read ‘and of whatsoever is mingled with fire and earth, 7. e., the other 
two elements, air and water. This is proved by Timaeus 42 E, 74 C and 
31-2. Page 78, Phedo, 108 B, éxronpévy, ete., probably does not mean 
‘having fluttered about it, etc., for a long time,’ but ‘ because it has long 
been agitated (with carnal appetites), ete. On page 150, zvéyous means 
‘stifling heat’ not ‘frost. On page 184, Polit., 272 C, ef de does not 
mean ‘ and even if,’ the ‘even’ is not wanted. On page 312, Pheedr., 247 C, 
nept hy td tH GknOodg éxtorypyz yévos does not mean ‘round about this 
substance dwelleth true knowledge,’ but ‘with which true knowledge is 
concerned.’ Cf. % epi to & padyots Rep., 525 A. On page 404, Symp., 
192 A, adpes should be taken predicatively and emphatically, not ‘ they 
alone of all men,’ but ‘they alone develop into men.’ 


Pavut Suorey. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Enigmas of Psychical Research. James H. Hystop. Boston: H. B. 
Turner. 1906, Pp. 427. 


Objectively Dr. Hyslop’s book is quite readily described. It gives an 
account in a series of evidential chapters of certain phenomena—partly 
experimental and partly narrative—that superficially suggest the inter- 
vention of supernormal agencies, presumably of a psychological character. 
Oracles, crystal-vision, telepathy, dreams that foreshadow reality, appari- 
tions, clairvoyance, premonitions, the alleged reading by mediums of the 
future and the private affairs of their sitters: these are the data that make 
up the volume. Books of this character are no longer uncommon; 
among them Dr. Hyslop’s writings hold a creditable place. They serve 
to acquaint the general reader with the views of those who, without any 
leaning towards extravagance, find themselves compelled, seemingly by 
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the logical force of the evidence, to attach high value to the collections 
of narratives and data. 

To philosophical readers the two dominant interests in such an en- 
deavor are to what extent the author has succeeded in formulating any 
illuminating conception of the modus operandi of this ‘ superpsychology’ ; 
and, again, what relation obtains between these alleged results and con- 
ceptions and the accredited issues of modern science in general, and of 
modern psychology in especial. To the former vital point no thorough 
attention is given. It is set forth that some of the evidence, if credible, 
is tentatively consistent with a telepathic hypothesis, if only a telepathic 
hypothesis can be formulated that does not make nonsense of psychology ; 
that yet other evidence seems to demand the intervention of departed 
spirits and brings Dr. Hyslop to his experimentally revealed ‘ spiritual’ 
survival of bodily conditions; and that yet other narratives demand the 
presence of superpsychical and superphysical powers not necessarily in- 
volved in any of the other procedures. Dr. Hyslop is content to follow 
the evidence—which he naturaly credits as fact—to whatever conclusion 
it may lead. He believes it premature to formulate the principles in- 
volved in the underlying process or processes, and pleads for ever more 
numerous and more coercive data that shall inductively spell out their 
own message. 

So last as first, the prime issue is bluntly this: Shall the domain of 
physics and psychology stand as the common and natural estate of what 
science has agreed to survey under the principles that form the intellectual 
heritage of the race, and yet leave room for phenomena that, germane in 
scope and issue, take place by processes wholly subversive or in substitu- 
tion of the great uniformities? Or shall there be but one all-encompassing 
adherence? It is at this point that Dr. Hyslop’s views, and the views of 
those who stand with him, become meaningless for those to whom the 
philosophy of science bears a commanding message. Whatever these 
narratives may mean (and many of them have very little meaning to 
the psychologist, however interpreted) they must mean something that 
is adjustable to the great cosmos of facts that make psychologists respect 
their calling. The new faith that is asked of us by Dr. Hyslop and his 
guild means apostasy to the old. Doubtless this is the crux at which 
argument availeth little; and each pursues his course according to the 
faith that is in him, and with little comprehension of the enthusiastic 
devotion of his divergent neighbor. 

Yet Dr. Hyslop offers one very tangible argument that invites a 
direct «attack. From the first, and throughout, he contends that his 
method is that of investigating the residual phenomena of science; that 
these, whenever favorably investigated, have opened up new discoveries, 
and recently have given us radium and X-rays and much else. Now this 
analogy is wholly false. The hypothesis that the ‘ psychic researchers’ 
entertain to explain their phenomena are not extensions or corrections of 
the standard psychological conceptions, but subversive of them. They 
are not residual phenomena in any sense; they are non-conforming at the 
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mildest, nihilistic when explicitly developed. If the X-ray theorist had 
contended that his effects were produced not by any physical agency at all, 
but by dematerialized spirits, and if the appearances of radioactivity were 
to be interpreted as indicative of some superphysical influence subversive 
of all existing principles, then the analogy would begin to hold. But 
the X-ray and the radium phenomena found a place within the pale, and 
not beyond it; and therein lies the difference between the extreme right 
and the extreme left. The psychical researcher turns over the ordinary 
hallucination or dream to the psychologist, but reserves the ‘ veridical’ 
hallucination for himself as in content significant of the play of agencies 
unnecessary and unrelated to the principles that shall (and incompletely 
do) account for the psychology of hallucinations. A physics of this type 
would be just as unphysical as a psychology is unpsychological. There 
would be the usual movement of matter by the application of material 
forces; and by exception chairs and tables would occasionally perform 
excursions without contact, through hidden ‘spiritual’ or other agencies. 
Ordinarily inert bodies would behave without regard to human desires; 
but in critical situations they would save the day by provident inter- 
vention. There is no mean. One can not bring in the Southern verdict 
of ‘almost guilty,’ or claim that events are almost providential. What- 
ever one may be willing to yield to Dr. Hyslop’s interest in his investiga- 
tions and their possible significance, there must be no mincing of issues, 
and there must be no concession to his contention that he is in any scien- 
tific sense investigating the residual phenomena of psychology. That 
unfortunate term ‘ psychical research’ must not be held responsible for 
the irrelevaney of its nomenclature; but it is wholly fair to demand of 
its sponsors that they accept the consequences of their philosophic con- 
ceptions. They are not proposing to add or extend the realm of present- 
day science, but are claiming an adumbration of another world beyond. 
Dr. Hyslo# has enrolled himself unmistakably with the prophets. He 
must be content to go without honor in the country that he has deserted. 
And yet it is to be held fortunate that an exponent of a faith that makes 
slight appeal to those who stand with the reviewer should find a spokes- 
man who in general has so capable a comprehension of the philosophical 
implications of his enigmas. 


JOSEPH JASTROW. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Association des idées chez les idiots et les imbéciles. BBouLANGeR and 
HerMANtT. Ghent: A. Vanderhaegen. 1906. Pp. 1387. 


The authors begin with a short review of the association theory, and 
after this presentation of the laws of thought of the normal individual 
they discuss the associations of ideas in the idiot. 

In order that sensations or images arising from them may enter into 
the associative life of the idiot, these sensations must appear with more 
marked intensity than is the case in the normal individual. In the latter, 
sensations and representations may exist in the hazy realm just outside 
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of the clear field of consciousness, but yet by their associations may play 
an important part in determining what elements shall arise above the 
threshold of consciousness. In the idiot the only associations possible 
are between elements which enter into full consciousness and possess a 
definite intensity; the subconscious here plays little part, and this want 
in the mentation of the idiot makes his mental life simple, rude and 
clear-cut. In the normal individual every sensation may touch by numer- 
ous associations an infinite variety of conscious or subconscious elements, 
and this interdependence of all the mental elements constitutes the unity 
of a personality; the variety of the reactions of the individual depends 
upon the complex association of conscious and subconscious elements; 
such a variety of reaction is not possible to the idiot, where associations 
are few but rigid; thus an almost fatal automatism replaces the spon- 
taneous choice of the normal man. The dearth and fixity of their asso- 
ciations are shown by the fact that as a rule idiots give the same associa- 
tion when the association series is reversed, that is, when a previous 
answer is now used as reaction word. On the average the normal individ- 
ual gives the original test word in only 30 to 50 per cent. of the reactions. 
As the receptive activities of the idiot are coarse and limited, so his reac- 
tions to the environment lack the great variety of choice of the developed 
individual. As to the detailed mental! attainments of the idiot, the notion 
of an object, of property, of place relation and of causality—all these are 
within his competence; his logic is that of the normal individual. The 
mentality of the idiot is poor, but not distorted. In some respects the 
idiot resembles a child, but he wants the imaginative wealth of the latter. 
The idiot is stable, with an undeveloped mind, while the imbecile is 
unstable; the attention of the imbecile may be momentarily good, but is 
extremely fugitive; while the idiot is too little developed to lie, the im- 
becile is a born liar. 

The authors come to certain practical conclusions with regard to the 
education of the idiot. In the sphere of the concrete the idiot by fre- 
quent association can arrive at a considerable height of development; he 
may become even an expert artisan, but his education must always be by 
the concrete, and to attempt to inculcate higher abstract ideas, such as 
the idea of God, of the soul, etc., is to waste one’s time and to run the 
risk of distorting those faculties which he does possess. 

The work as a whole is conscientious and gives a fair analysis of the 
intellectual aspect of the mental life of the idiot, but such a work is 
necessarily rather barren. When attention is considered a mere form of 
association, then, of course, the interests of the individual are merely 
dissolved into a sequence of associated ideas and the whole mental life is 
presented as nothing more than a sequence of ideas devoid of feeling 
tone and stripped of their dynamic equivalent. In such a case we are 
no longer dealing with concrete facts; the chief psychological value of 
an investigation of the associations of an individual, or of a group, 
would be in enabling us to determine the trends and interests and types 
of reaction of that individual, or group; but to do this the ideas must 
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always be considered in their relation to the living organism whose ideas 
they are. The authors, for example, explain the idea of property as 
depending upon the association between the idea of an object and that of 
an individual; they make no reference at all to the feelings which accom- 
pany personal possession. In the education of the idiot the question of 
the interests, the likes and dislikes of the individual, play an important 
role, to which the authors do not refer. 

While the work is an interesting psychological analysis, it contributes 
little to our knowledge of the mental life of the idiot. There is no at- 
tempt made to discuss the imbecile in any detail. 

C. Macrie CAMPBELL, 

STaTE COMMISSION IN LuNaAcy, New York. 


La proposition et le syllogisme. J. Lacuenier. Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, March, 1906. Pp. 135-164. 


The author distinguishes relative propositions from propositions of 
‘inherence,’ such as ‘Peter is a man’ and ‘all men are mortal’ which 
‘analyze existence.’ Both sorts of propositions give rise to syllogisms, 
but the laws of the former are said to be more akin to mathematics than 
to traditional logic. It seems to me, however, that from the standpoint of 
modern formal logic, if difference is to be made, quite the reverse is true 
with respect to their kinship to mathematics, for propositions of ‘ in- 
herence’ lend themselves readily to the operations of a calculus, while 
relative propositions do so only by elaborate particularizations and re- 
strictions. 

Propositions of ‘inherence,’ with which the paper is alone concerned, 
are of three distinct sorts, singular, general and collective. Our author 
thinks that general and collective propositions should always be sharply 
distinguished because the former, unlike the latter, do not depend upon a 
number of defined individuals. Collective propositions are ‘ determined’ 
or ‘undetermined,’ for example, ‘ all the members of this family are well 
informed’ and ‘some of the members of this family are well informed.’ 
General propositions are universal or particular, and they may also be 
understood in two senses: an abstract sense by which the quality ‘man’ 
implies the quality ‘mortal,’ and a concrete sense by which any being 
having the one quality has also the other. Formal logic has confused the 
relations of all but universals and particulars by treating singulars as 
universals and confusing collectives with generals. 

As to the syllogism, there are three figures having the following 
relations: the first figure alone can prove a proposition of inherence, the 
second overthrows the minor of the first, and the third overthrows the 
major of the first. Keeping the five sorts of propositions in mind, the 
modes of the first two figures are ten each, but the third has fourteen 
modes. If in the first figure we substitute for the minor the contradic- 
tion of the conclusion, we demonstrate in the second figure the contradic- 
tion of the minor, and if we substitute for the major the contradiction 
of the conclusion, we demonstrate in the third figure the contradiction 
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of the major, and in this manner we can develop the ten modes of each 
figure symmetrically. The third figure with its fourteen modes intro- 
duces a slight asymmetry unless we extend the modes of the first two 
figures by weakened conclusions, which M. Lachelier rightly concludes is 
too high a price to pay for symmetry. 

The paper may be of interest to those still delighting in the artificial- 
ities of syllogistie and unwilling to deal with them by the method of 
Mrs. Ladd-Franklin, which dooms such discussions of modes and figures 
by laying bare the real nature of the formal reasoning involved. 


Harotp CHapMAn Brown. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. February, 
1906, Band 12, Heft 1. Ueber Begriffe, Definitionen und mathematische 
Phantasie (pp. 1-32): K. Gertssuer.— All proper definition rests on ele- 
ments that can not be defined, but which do exist. Mathematicians who 
disregard this general principle either indulge in mere word-spinning 
or at least have an erroneous conception of their work. They introduce 
new elements into the web of demonstration without either defining them 
or making it clear whether their existence is real or imaginary. Like 
Kant they suppose the definitions of point, line, ete., to be independent 
of each other, and yet to permit of synthetic, a priori judgments. To be 
concluded. De Voluntate (pp. 33-54): B. Lencke.-Our knowledge of 
the will is in part antecedent of all experiences, for the following axioms 
do not depend on experience; will always refers to some thing; in every 
will there are two kinds, desire and aversion; there is degree; and there 
is a will-zero, or indifference; will is a continuity of degree, not of 
parts; no change of degree in will occurs without a cause. Will itself 
must be known a priori. Will is a movement which is known only from 
one side. The law of desire is, the further an object is removed the 
greater is the possibility of desire for it. The law of aversion is that the 
nearer the object the greater the possibility of aversion. Eaakte Dar- 
stellung aller Urteile und Schlusse (pp. 55-58): HorrMann. Bei welchen 
Tatsachen findet die wissenschaftliche Begriindung der Erscheinung ihre 
Grenzen? (pp. 59-65): R. Sxaua.—Hume’s Theorie der Leichtglaubigkeit 
der Menschen und Kritik dieser Theorie (pp. 66-83): B. Wirico.- The 
source of credulity is in childhood, preceding reflection. Ueber Phantasie- 
gefiihle II. (pp. 84-103): E. Scuwarrz.-The joy of an event imagined 
springs not from the presence of the idea of that event, but from the 
judgment present that the event will occur. The intensity of ‘ fancy- 
feelings’ varies according to four factors: the ideas that excite them, the 
‘earnest-feelings’ to which they are related, the presence of a disposition 
to related earnest-feelings, and the emotional environment. Die Meta- 
physik des XX Jahrhunderts als induktive Wissenschaft (pp. 104-113): 
L. Ponoritues. - Transcendental realism clears the way for an inductive 
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science of metaphysics. J'wo Forms of Monism (pp. 114-120): J. Liyp- 
say.—- An argument for spiritualistic as contrasted with scientific monism. 
Jahresbericht wiber die Literatur zur Metaphysik (pp. 121-140): D. 
Koicen. - This is chiefly given to Fr. Wyneken’s ‘ Das Ding an sich und 
das Naturgesetz der Seele.’ Die neueste Erscheinungen. Zeitschriften. 


Guenther, Conrad. Darwinism and the Problems of Life: A Study of 
Familiar Animal Life. Tramslated by Joseph McCabe. London: A. 
Owen & Co. 1906. Pp. 486. 12s 6d net. 

Jennings, H. S. Behavior of the Lower Organisms. A study of the 
objective processes exhibited in the behavior of the lower organisms, 
particularly the lower animals. New York: The Maemillan Co. 1906. 
Pp. viii + 366. $3. 

Ciemm, Otto. G. B. Vico als Geschichtsphilosoph und Volkerpsycholog. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. 1906. Pp. xii + 235. 

Souriau, Paul. La réverie esthétique. Paris: Alean. 1906. Pp. 169. 

Strowski, Fortunat. Les grands philosophes-Montaigne. Paris: Alcan. 
1906. Pp. viii + 356. 

Wundt, Wilhelm. Logik: Ein Untersuchung der Prinzipien der Er- 


kenntnis und der Methoden wissenschaftlicher Forschung. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke. 1906. Pp. xiv + 650. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE George Combe lectureship in general and experimental psychol- 
ogy at the University of Edinburgh will be filled by Dr. W. G. Smith, 
who withdraws from the position of assistant lecturer and senior demon- 
strator in physiology and lecturer in experimental psychology at Liver- 
pool University. 

Dr. W. B. Smiru, recently elected to the chair of philosophy at the 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, will spend the coming year 
in Europe, on leave of absence. His place will be filled, meanwhile, by 
Dr. Perey Hughes, formerly assistant in philosophy in Columbia Univer- 
sity and instructor in philosophy in the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Warner Fire, adjunct professor of philosophy in the University 
of Texas, has been appointed junior professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

Mr. D. J. Cow.ine, formerly assistant in the psychological laboratory 
of Yale University, has received the appointment of assistant professor of 
philosophy in Baker University, Kansas. 

Dr. NorMAn Situ has been called from the University of Glasgow 
to fill the Stuart professorship of psychology at Princeton University, 
recently vacated by Professor Thilly. 

Proressor WILHELM Ostwa pb will take the place on the International 
Atomic Weights Subcommittee vacated by Professor K. Seubert. 
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